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gion, and is content to see in him a somewhat melodramatic and 
superficial artist who simply reflected the chaotic speculations of his 
time, with only here and there flashes of higher thought. In this 
connection it is impossible not to notice with amazement that 
Aristophanes is passed over in silence, and is barely mentioned even 
in the description of Socrates. As regards the latter, Professor 
Campbell has a keen sense of the peculiar contrasts in his tempera- 
ment, " the passionate nature held in absolute self-control," "the 
sceptical attitude rooted in an absolutely firm conviction of the 
reality of truth and justice ;" but there is a certain looseness in the 
statement of his ethical and philosophical position which is apt to 
bewilder. What is meant, for instance, by saying that " in the white 
light of Socrates the several rays which colored later ethics were 
combined" ? This does not help us to realize the essential inco- 
herencies in the Socratic conception of the good, (so well analyzed 
by Professor Sidgwick in his " History of Ethics,") the incoherencies 
which made it possible for Stoic and Epicurean alike to claim him 
as their master. The transition to Plato and the account of Plato- 
nism as a philosophic whole suffer from the same indefiniteness ; 
but Professor Campbell is at his best in his appreciation of this 
Platonic effort to see the world as the expression of one great in- 
telligence, an intelligence that was essentially good, and with which 
man could be united by becoming just and righteous. The book 
is practically closed by a brief estimate of Aristotle's religious 
position. This Professor Campbell considers closely akin to Plato's, 
the main difference being the greater stress laid by Aristotle on the 
intellectual element in his conception of the divine : " the chief 
attribute in the God of Aristotle is not justice in the human sense, 
but the energy of pure contemplation." 

F. Melian Stawell. 
London. 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professorof Greek in Queen's College, 
Belfast. London : Macmillan & Co., 1898. 

Professor Dill's avowed intention in this volume is to touch in 
with some detail the features of an age whose grand lineaments are 
generally familiar to us, the age of the final German invasions. 
What were people doing, thinking, and saying to one another at 
this critical period ? Can we approach more closely to them as 
human beings, not as the mere material for the deduction of general 
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observations ? How did they live ? How did they make money ? 
How did they view the momentous incidents of their time ? Was 
the Roman world, as Salvianus says, laughing when it died ? or the 
reverse ? 

In pursuit of an answer to these questions, the Professor has 
searched, and searched thoroughly, the literary remains of the period, 
chiefly those of Symmachus, Ausonius, Apollinaris Sidonius among 
the legatees of pagan culture, of Augustine, Jerome, Salvianus, and 
Orosius in the new literature of theology. Of his five books, the 
first enforces and explains the tenacity of paganism, the second 
endeavors to correct the moralists' denunciation of society by the 
testimony of men of the world, the third narrates the causes of 
municipal decay, the fourth describes Roman feeling towards the 
barbarian invader, and the last deals with the education and culture 
of the age. Such is the outline of this important work. 

First, a word in criticism of the book's form. The style is so 
lucid and agreeable, gives evidence of such a power to please, that 
we regret it should suffer radically from the construction of the 
work itself. What we feel to be an inherent fault in a work of this 
kind is its lack of evolution. A moment's reflection on any great 
historical work, — for instance, that of Mommsen, where the value of 
climax is skilfully observed — will make clear what we mean. Pro- 
fessor Dill, whom we stop to criticise on this ground only because 
of his evident merits of style, gives us neither a series of animated 
tableaux nor a sure sense of development from start to finish. Con- 
sequently there is an uncomfortable feeling of aggregation about 
his chapters ; many things overlap, many things are repeated ; jux- 
taposition takes the place of perspective and due subordination. 

Secondly, we are not confident of the feasibility of what the Pro- 
fessor attempts. When he tells us that in the fourth and fifth centuries 
people were thinking this or that, we are inclined to reply that only 
some people were so thinking; of the rest, of the majority, we 
simply do not know. Similarly, when Professor Dill in an excel- 
lent paragraph (p. 176) acquits the polished society of the Empire 
of the charges of gross immorality on the strength of their own 
epistolary correspondence, and accuses them rather of pride and cul- 
tivated selfishness, we are tempted to ask, Who would have surmised 
the moral laxity of the court of Versailles from the polite letters of 
the time ? In fact, when Professor Dill comes to deal with the ruin 
of the middle class, he is compelled to add to the roll of aristocratic 
crimes rapacity and corruption, crimes which, in his previous 
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chapter, he had not charged upon the upper class, simply because 
they were not to be found in the published letters of a Symroachus 
or a Sidonius ! We are disposed to allow more weight than the Pro- 
fessor to the indictments of Jerome and Salvianus; but again and 
again we feel the flaw which lies at the bottom of most historical 
writing, that it rests on imperfect foundations, documentary or other, 
always incomplete and often unessential. In reading Professor 
Dill's pages we say to ourselves, Yes, probable enough ; and so is 
the contrary. Again, the author deals fully with the upper class 
and with the curial class; but what of the plebeians? Barely a 
word. Why? Because there is no record of them. But are they 
on that account unimportant to society? We wish to insist that a 
book of this kind must be incomplete. We may know the right 
causes, but equally possibly we may not. We may appreciate some 
important feeling or opinion of the age ; some we are sure to over- 
look. 

With these reservations, Professor Dill's book seems to us good 
and thorough. He accounts for the tenacity of paganism partly by 
the religious conservatism of Roman character, partly by its identi- 
fication with the glory of the old Roman state, but principally by 
the infusion of new vitality from Eastern sources. We think that 
he might have pointed a little more definitely the resemblance, and 
consequent rivalry, of the eastern cults and Christianity ; but he 
clearly emphasizes the appeal made to superstition by the magic 
and divination of paganism, to sensuality by its theatre and circus, 
to devotees by the warmth of Isis or Mithra worship, to theorists 
by its Neoplatonic monotheism, and to all sorts and conditions of 
men by its elastic syncretism. In this book, as in every other 
which we have read on this subject, our sympathies are certainly 
not all on the Christian side, — perhaps, because it was the side that 
triumphed. It is interesting to read about the perplexities which 
prevailed in that age, no less than in our own, as to the literal ob- 
servance of Christ's precepts among the sordid concerns of the 
world. But we cannot find that Professor Dill has given any ade- 
quate account of the asceticism which arose from a refusal to make 
a compromise with things temporal. He adverts to the fact, and 
that is all. 

The second part of this work, in which the author first tells us 
all the bad things which Jerome and Salvianus have to say of the 
age, and then tries to mitigate them out of the mouth of Sym- 
machus, Ausonius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, though in its side 
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issues extremely interesting, appears to us on the whole to be 
faulty in its method. The advocates on either side do not meet 
each other squarely ; if they are not talking about different things, 
one party is, anyhow, talking directly, and the other obliquely, about 
them. Then comes Professor Dill and endeavors to make the 
averted Ausonius turn full face to Jerome, call him an extravagant 
satirist and rhetorical, moralist, discourse for a while on the condi- 
tions of country life in that age, and then walk down as having 
proved his case. There is much that is entertaining in these chap- 
ters, but we are not convinced on the main point. Society is 
treated too much as a homogeneous unity, and Professor Dill is too 
anxious to ascribe to it a uniform tone. After all, why need it 
have had one ? Certain sections of society, no doubt, the Professor 
characterizes admirably, the Gallic aristocracy, for instance. But 
it would be absurd to meet one who denounced the social tone of 
the British empire with a description of the charming provincial 
life of Hampshire or Natal. 

By far the most satisfactory portion of this volume is the second 
chapter of the third book, in which the writer expounds the causes 
of the decay of the middle class, and exceedingly good his exposi- 
tion is. It is based on the edicts of the Theodosian code, which 
exhibit a senatorial class exempt from taxation and possessed of 
privilege, while the burdens of imperial expenditure fall more and 
more heavily on the evanescent middle class. In spite of the de- 
crease of taxable capacity, no remission is allowed, and the curials 
are compelled to make up any deficit. The natural fruits of this 
iniquitous system are corruption, peculation, debt, and the absorp- 
tion of the smaller by the greater landholders. Trade is carried on 
under great disabilities ; wealth either diminishes or falls into the 
%sZpa<; de areroy? of the senatorial class. Aristocratic privileges more 
noxious than those of ancient France, landlords' agents more im- 
moral than ever were known in Ireland, heredity of occupation 
more stereotyping than the system of Eastern castes, a central gov- 
ernment impotent as the Mogul's to control its vast dominions, all 
these are some of the chief factors in the destruction of the an- 
cient boast of Rome, her municipal life. We do not ever remem- 
ber to have seen a better account of the social and economic laws 
which were inexorably disintegrating the Roman empire than is 
given in this book ; and Professor Dill has here, at any rate, escaped 
the besetting temptation of even the best historians — a desire to 
prove his predecessors wrong. 
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In the next book the author attempts to gauge the feelings of 
Romans towards the barbarian invaders, and once again we go 
through Jerome, Orosius, Sidonius, and the rest. The net result is 
what we should have expected, — there are all shades of feeling, all 
varieties of opinion. There is, on the one hand, a deep pessimism, 
a passionate regret for the violated sanctity of Rome ; on the other, 
there is the cheerful optimism which believes in the civilizing mis- 
sion, if not in the perpetual stability, of Rome, or which welcomes 
the German settlers as fresh blood within the frontiers of the Em- 
pire. But to conclude from a few separate expressions of feeling to 
the feelings of the whole society of the age appears to us impossi- 
ble ; and Professor Dill wisely admits as much himself (pp. 285, 
286). The concluding book, which deals with the culture of the 
age, is sane and discriminating. Claudian is not a great name in 
literature, but he is the greatest of that period. We must, how- 
ever, confess to a great interest in reading abput Macrobius, Mar- 
tianus Capella, and other names once famous, but now mostly 
quoted in commentaries. Professor Dill shows himself to be a tol- 
erant and kindly man in his treatment of these literary circles ; 
their pompousness and affectation make us, for our own part, a little 
impatient. But the whole tone of the Professor's book is, above 
everything, sympathetic and generous, and we lay it down with a 
feeling of gratitude for much agreeable writing and much sound 
information. Austin Smyth. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Christian Conquest of Asia. Studies and Personal Ob- 
servations of Religion. Being the Morse Lectures of 1898. 
By John Henry Barrows. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Dr. Barrows, who is chiefly known through the prominent part 
that he took in the organization of the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions, is a clear and pleasant writer. His latest work is far 
from being profound, but it is interesting and noteworthy for the 
broad spirit which, on the whole, pervades it. We say on the whole, 
for occasionally, when speaking of Islam, he falls back into the posi- 
tion of the controversialist, and at other times he assumes the rdle 
of the special pleader. The title of the book is not happily chosen. 
In fact, one is inclined to call it a misnomer, for "The Christian 
Conquest of Asia" is, to a large extent, a mere hope or a fond 
dream. One might with more justice speak of the Asiatic con- 
quest of Christian Europe, for Dr. Barrows himself is free to admit 



